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Demand for Pure Extracted Honey. 














From a recent number of the Far- 
mer and Manufucturer we clip the fol- 
lowing interesting item: 

A commercial exchange says that 
the American honey trade with Great 
Britain is growing rapidly. A recent 
English order calls for 58,000 one- 
pound cans of pure extracted honey. 

Yes, and soon we will have ready 
foreign sale for every pound of pure 
extracted honey we can spare. The 
size and style of package is perhaps 
the most significant portion of the 
above item, as they indicate that the 
honey is wanted to retail for family 
consumption. Ileretofore, the greater 
portion of extracted honey sent to 
Great Britain has been used for man- 
ufacturing purposes; now, however. 
since it is becoming a family staple. 
its popularity and the demand will be 
almost illimitable. 

Again, it corroborates the policy the 
Bee JourNaAc has long advocated, 
viz.: That for a retail trade, neat tin 
cans and pails, ranging from 1 to 10 
Ibs., will be most eagerly sought for 
by the small consumer. Properly put 
up, of irreproachable purity, American 
extracted honey will in the near future 
become more popular abroad than the 
beautiful comb honey which has chal- 
lenged their admiration, and at more 


Sweet Clover as a Weed. 





Mr. H. S. Hackman, of Peru, Il., 
writes us the following welcome letter, 
dated the 15th inst. : 


Please find inclosed flowers of the 
sweet clover, picked from the road- 
side, on the prairie, yesterday, 14th 
inst. Sweet clover, as a weed! AI- 
though it has been growing in our 
roads, on waste land, along railroads. 
und on our hill-sides for 25 years, it 
does not seem to get into the fields, 
except where water has carried the 
seeds into low places. 


I suppose I owe my wonderful sum- 
mer success 7 to the sweet clo- 
ver. We had the hottest and driest 
season we ever had—no rain from June 
15 until Sept. 15. The hotterand drier 
the more honey, seemingly. My loss 
last winter was 163 out of 165 colonies. 
[ bought 8, and commenced this sea- 
30n with 10colonies; my tirst division 
was June 12th. I divide by movinga 
strong colony, and start a nucleus in 
its place, witha full hive of combs and 
one frame of brood. This season I 
subdivided the nuclei when the queens 
were ready to hatch, say from 12 to 14 
days, by giving eacha brood comb 
again. In this way I have increased 
from 10 to 71 colonies, which could 
only be done by dividing and subdivi- 
ding. My hive is what I will calla 
systematized Langstroth, 14x14, and 
1134 inches high, inside measure, hold- 
ing 9 frames. From a number of nu- 
clei, started June 12, July 6, 9,17, ete., 
I extracted 60 lbs. of honey from the 
upper story, in September. ‘Total 
honey crop for 1881, 1,000 lbs. extracted, 
200 Ibs comb honey, and bees all strong 
and well supplied. I work on the tier- 
ing up plan. IL have taken 40 full 
sheets of brood from my only surviv- 
ing Italian colony, and yet it occupied 
4 stories, containing 36 frames, and a 
case of sections again the middle of 
September. My other colony (blacks) 
were not much behind this. Each 
gave me 60 lbs. of extracted honey, 
which was taken off in September, af- 
ter it was all finished. 


From the time maple and fruit trees 
blossomed—say, May 1—until Sept. 15, 
we have had a constant flow of honey. 
Our principal honey-producing plants 
are fruit trees, white clover, basswood. 
sweet clover, wild cucumber and 
heartsease. 


Seventy-one colonies from 10, and 
1,200 Ibs. of honey! Extraordinary! 
And yet, with Mr. Hackman’s contin- 
uous honey flow, and his intelligence 
to make the most of it, his success this 
season can be made a matter of com- 
mon occurrence. His intelligence can 
be acquired by most of us through 
thoughtful reading and practical ex- 
perience, while the continuous honey- 
flow can be much more speedily and 
easily obtained. There are but very 
few locations in the Northern or Cen- 
tral States that are not already sup- 





remunerative prices. 


clover or basswood (and each of the 
Southern States has some substitute 
for these), and judicious planting can 
easily be made to supply the balance 
of the season. 


For most locations nothing will be 
found so available as sweet clover. 
Blooming early, as it does, it will di- 
vide the attention of the bees with 
white clover; a portion fenced off will 
afford a succulent, nourishing pasture 
for horses, cattle and calves till July 
Ist, or it can then be mown for hay, 
and be again allowed to sprout up anew 
and bloom continuously until winter, 
cheerless and cold, has with its icy 
embrace overcomes it. With but little 
care it can be made to bloom and yield 
nectar, except when rains are falling 
or during the prevalence of strong, 
adverse winds, from the middle of 
June till past the middle of October— 
certainly as long a period as our impa- 
tient little workers can utilize it; nor 
will it then cease to ‘* waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” but after the 
advent of winter, when all else has 
passed into “ the sere and yellow leaf,” 
its modest flowers will waft a fragrant 
good-bye to the bee when on its last 
flight, and leave pleasant memories for 
its long winter dreams. 


We thank Mr. Hackman for his tes- 
timony, corroborating that of many 
others, that it is not an obnoxious 
weed. Many have abstained from 
planting it because of the foolish and 
unfounded prejudice against it. On 
the contrary, itcan be used to advant- 
age as ah exterminator of obnoxious 
weeds. Wheredog-fennel pollutes the 
evening air with its nauseating stench, 
there scatter the sweet clover seeds 
and harrow them in ; where ragweeds, 
wild buckwheat and burdocks make 
the fence corners and roadsides look 
hideous and slovenly, scatter the seeds 
and make the weary traveler glad in 
future years when its fragrance greets 
him, and you, reader, will feel grate- 
ful when you send the BEE JOURNAL 
yourcrop report reading like the above 
—* 120 pounds of honey per colony in 
the spring, over 600 per cent. increase, 
and bees all strong and heavy with 
honey.” It depends on yourself to do 
so, not the bees. 





6@ Some time in October we were 
sent a purple specimen flower for 
identification, but the letter with the 
name and address of the sender has 
been mislaid. Prof. Cook says it is a 
mallow, probably escaped from culti- 





plied with maples, fruit trees, white 





Dr. Tinker’s Golden Honey Plant. 





We are frequently in receipt of let- 
ters of similar import to the following, 
which we have received from Mr. 
Louis Hofstatter, Louisville, Ky. : 


Please give the common name of the 
so-called golden honey plant. It may 
be growing near many bee-keepers 
who will send money for the seeds, and 
by being posted through the proper 
channel—the Bee JoURNAL—could 
save their money, or invest it accord- 
ing to the value of the plant for their 
locations. 

We are not aware of any common 
name for the plant, and have no defi- 
nite knowledge regarding it except 
that imparted from time to time in 
Dr. Tinker’s correspondence. Prof. 
Cook, whom we have addressed for 
the common name, kindly answers 
there is none “except Actinomeris; it 
isa composite plant, near Coreopsis.” 
How far it may be desirable to have 
it growing in the vicinity of farms 
and orchards we cannot say, nor do 
we know regarding its adaptability to 
certain soils and climates. 

Early recognizing the vital import- 
ance of encouraging the cultivation 
and development of every species of 
honey plant, in order to determine the 
most available for certain soils and 
localities, as well as to secure a con- 
tinuous honey flow, we have gladly 
availed ourselves of every opportunity 
for observation, and have taken every 
occasion to impress upon the apiarists 
of America the benefits of planting 
for honey. It should not be satisfac- 
tory to them that Dr. Tinker finds 
golden honey plant most desirable for 
his locality in Ohio, nor that Mr. 
Dodds is enthusiastic over cleome for 
Iowa, while Mr. Hackman attributes 
his wonderful success in Illinois to 
sweet clover. Planting, and what to 
plant, are problems which every bee- 
keeper should, and eventually will, 
solve for himself, if he would make 
the most of his surroundings with a 
view to the greatest success. 





g@ “ The production, care, and sale 
of extracted honey,” is a subject of 
much importance, and we are prom- 
ised a series of articles on it from the 
pen of Mr. James Heddon, to com- 
mence in January next. That is the 
staple article, and to it we give special 
and critical attention. We are glad 
to welcome Mr. Ileddon to a place in 
the Bee JOURNAL on this subject. 
He has had much experience, and his 





vation, as it is undescribed in Gray. 


articles will be valuable. 
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Floral Offering.—Mr. E. Hoyt sends 
us a sweet clover bouquet from High- 
land, Madison county, Ill., gathered 
on the 16th inst., for which he has our 
thanks. We culled our last flowers of 
the season on the 17th—of course. they 
were sweet clover. We want this fact 
borne in mind: That sweet clover can 
be made to bloom continuously, from 
the middle of June till as late as the 
bees can fly, and the honey from it is 
second to none. 


a et 


g We are sumetimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal for 
1882. The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 
our list for 1882. 

ile Sa 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of * Bees and Honey.” 
7 “  $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— sy = cloth. 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





Another Explorer in Search of For- 
eign Bees.—Sig. J. Fiorini, an Italian, 
and Messrs. D. A. Jones and Frank 
Benton, Americans, have, at great 
cost of money and hardships untold, 
obtained Cyprian and Syrian bees, 
and the latter has visited Ceylon and 
Java in search of Apis dorsata and 
Apis florea, and now Mr. T. B. Blow, 
an Englishman, is to start onasimilar 
errand as will be seen by the following 
item from the British Bee Journal for 
November : 


Mr. T. B. Blow, of beat Herts, 
expert of the Hertfordshire Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, intends to visit the 
East with the object of importing bees 
of the various Eastern countries. In 
this, Mr. Blow is animated with a pa- 
triotic feeling, as he thinks it is not 
desirable that English bee-keepers 
should be behind their American cous- 
ins. For some time past large con- 
signments of Eastern bees have been 
forwarded to America, and it is said 
they are much appreciated both for 
their working powers and their greater 
prolificness. Mr. Blow hopes to be 
able to bring over a large number of 
colonies from Albania, Dalmatia, 
Smyrna, Cyprus and Syria, and ex- 
pects to start very shortly. 

It is amusing to know that this jour- 
ney is instigated by a “‘ patriotic feel- 
ing,” for “it is not desirable that 
English bee-keepers should be behind 
their American cousins!” As they 
were not in advance of Americans in 
this affair, where else could they be, 
“but behind ? ” 

€@ A Liverpool circular says that 
nearly 900,000 barrels of American ap- 
ples have been landed this fall, and 
that good fruit is always salable and 
the demand without limit. The de- 
mand for American honey is also al- 
most ** without limit.” 








@ Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Formed an Association.—The bee- 
keepers of Marion Co., Ind., have 
lately formed themselves into a So- 
ciety, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing from the Indiana Farmer : 


A number of the prominent bee- 
keepers of this county, met in the 
rooms of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, pursuant to the call of C. S. 
Schotield, Vice President of the State 
Association, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a County Association. Sylvester 
Johnson was made temporary Chair- 
man, and Frank L. Dougherty, Sec- 
retary protem. An organization was 
perfected, with the adoption of a suit- 
able constitution, with rules and reg- 
ulations for the government of the so- 
ciety. The following oflicers were 
elected: President, Sylvester John- 
son ; Vice President, Mrs. Cass Rob- 
bins ; Secretary, Frank L. Dougherty; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Stout. In a promis- 
cuous conversation, it developed that 
the bee-keeping industry in this part 
of the State is in a fair condition de- 
spite the drouth of last summer, there 
being quite a fair yield of honey re- 
ported. The meeting adjourned to 
meet on Saturday, Nov. 12, at the 
same place, at 1:30 p. m. 


ee 


Detecting Glucose in Honey.—Prof. 
A. J. Cook, writes to the New York 
Tribune concerning some tests of 
adulterated honey : 


I then tried the lime test as given 
by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, in his valuable 
report (see State Board of Health Re- 
port of Michigan, 1874, page33). The 
behavior was in every case alike, as 
I added the oxalic acid. Evidently, 
the glucose manufacturers had suc- 
ceeded in removing all the lime. I 
next tested for that most hurtful sub- 
stance, sulphuric acid. Every sample 
of honey remained perfectly clear as I 
added the nitrate of baryta, but every 
sample of glucose hung out a flag of 
truce. Each called for quarter by 
throwing down a white precipitate. 
We have here two points of interest : 
first, the presence of the poisonous sul- 
phuric acid in these samples, which to 
all appearance was very fine. Surely, 
these are no fit food for man or bees. 
Secondly, we have an easy test for 
sulphuric acid, which, if not always 
present, is one of the most injurious 
substances when present, to be found 
in this abominable stuff, glucose. 
We have only to take a little nitrate 
of baryta, and add to the suspected 
honey. If it remains clear, we surely 
know that there is no sulphurie acid 
present, and probably it is pure 
honey. But if it turns milky, it is to 
be thrown aside as containing glucose, 
which in turn contains the justly 
dreaded sulphuric acid. 


What a Honey Show has Done for 
Canada.—The Stratford, Ont., Bea- 
con, remarks as follows on the result 
of the honey show at Toronto: 


The busy bee occupies a larger place 
among the wealth producers of the 
countrymen than is generally sup- 
posed. Bee-keepers are invariably 
looked on as enthusiastics, and their 
pursuit smiled at as a sort of hobby 
that pleases them and don't do any- 
body any harm, except the unfortu- 
nates who happen to get stung. Yet 
the honey crop is an important item 
in the material wealth of this conti- 
nent, and the total production aggre- 
gates an enormous amount. Glancing 
through a number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, a lively paper pub- 
lished in Chicago, we found a tabula- 
ted statement of the honey product 
for 1881, which fairly oabantaied us. 
The figures were admittedly incom- 








plete, indeed, the editor claims that 
they do not represent more than a 12th 
of the season’s crop. Yet the surplus 
honey accounted for by actual pro- 
ducers was no less than 9,467,622 Ibs., 
worth ata low valuation over a million 
and a half of dollars. Canada stands 
third on the list, with a production of 
1,473,625 lbs. 

Regarding the profit of bee-keep- 
ing, there can be nodoubt. The av- 
erage rate of increase over the whole 
continent was 71 per cent., that of 
Canada being 91 per cent., while the 
amount produced by each colony of 
bees was 69 lbs. in the United States, 
and 96 lbs. in Canada. The splendid 
display of honey in all shapes at the 
Toronto Industrial Exhibition, called 
the attention of thousands of people 
to the subject of bee-keeping, who had 
hitherto not given it a thought, and 
the result will probably be a great in- 
crease in the number of apiarists 
next year. ‘The surplus honey is now 
almost all exported, there being a 
constantly growing foreign demand. 
The home market is but scantily sup- 
plied, as it is with the best grades of 
butter and cheese, but there are few 
persons who have not a sweet tooth, 
and who would not buy honey in con- 
siderable quantities if it were presen- 
ted to them in neat packages and in 
nice condition. The demand is even 
now far greater than the supply, and 
could be increased almost to an indeti- 
nite extent. 





_ 


The Honey Season in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland.—The London Horti- 
cultural Journal, gives the following 
summary of the honey season in Great 
Britain for the year 1881. 


In the south of England and in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, in Lincoln- 
shire, and other parts bordering the 
German Ocean, bees on the whole 
have done well, and, so far as I can 
learn, the bee-keepers in those parts 
are satisfied with their harvest of 
honey. The beeand honey exhibitions 
in Londonand at Louth, Lincolnshire, 
were considered good and satisfactory. 
In many other parts of England, bees, 
during the hot weather in June, gath- 
ered great stores of honey, and thereby 
created great interest in apiarian cir- 
cles and expectations of large profits ; 
but in the flush and glut of honey 
from white clover, the weather be- 
came bad and did not improve till the 
clover season ended; and as hives 
were then full of bees, and as bees in 
summer need and consume much food, 
their large stores were soon made less. 
During the last half of July and all 
August, bees lost weight very fast. 
Though the season has been encour- 
aging from some points of view, it can- 
not be considered a first-rate one for 
honey in some of the midland and 
northern counties of England. The 
quality of the honey taken, however, 
has been excellent. 

The Scottish bee-keepers, who, dur- 
ing the last dozen of years have been 
favored with some good seasons for 
honey, while the English have had to 
contend against some very unfavora- 
ble ones, have this year been more un- 
fortunate than we, for the honey sea- 
son in the north has been a failure. 
Even on the moors in Scotland this 
year, bees gathered little, if any honey 
at all. In the north of England no 
heather honey has been obtained this 
year. 

From Ireland, I have not had any 
particulars as to the success or non- 
success of bee-keepers there this year. 
I have seen some Irish honey of this 
season good enough of its kind, evi- 
dently gathered from the yellow weed 
of cornfields, known by the name of 
Ketlock or field-mustard. This plant 
yields rather clear honey, with a 
greenish or yellowish tint, and does 
not taste well beside honey gathered 
from fruit trees and clover fields. 
Though the honey of Ketlock is not 
tirst or second-rate, yet fie!ds of Ket- 
lock in the neighborhood of an apiary 
are of great value to bees, for they 
yield much honey and pollen when 
the fruit blossoms disappear, and be- 





fore the white clover comes into 
flower. 

We are glad that 1881 has given 
English bee-keepers some very good 
— and great encouragement to 
look hopefully forward to future years. 


——______. ~~ or _— 


Popularity of Comb Foundation.— 
Prof. A. J. Cook, in the New York 
Tribune, remarks as follows: 


The use of comb foundation is find- 
ing favor abroad as well as at home. 
A British writer says, from experience 
the past season, that, ‘‘ as a rule, col- 
onies left to build their own comb, 
failed to more than half fill the hives, 
while even late August colonies on 
foundation, are as good as any.” [ 
tried the foundation in 1875, when 
first sent out by John Long, and then 
said it was a great discovery, and 
would revolutionize our methods in 
the apiary. Comb foundation has be- 
come a commercial staple in the 
United States, and the enterprising 
apiarist does not think of doing with- 
out it. Like many other recent in- 
ventions, it is of very great use, and is 
doing its part to accelerate the pro- 
gress of this, perhaps, the most pro- 
gressive of manual labor pursuits. 


t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 


25, 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a, m., Nov. 21, 1881.) 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@2Ic ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


a@ue. 
BEESWAX —Prime quality, 18@22¢c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—The supply is full, and trade is lively. 

We quote as follows: hite comb, in small 
boxes, I8@22c; dark, in small boxes, 1I5@17¢c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7i@9e. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21}44@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 
CINCINNATL. 

HONE Y~—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@uc. on arrival. 

BEESWAX.—Ix@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at 20@22¢., according to quality. 

BEESW AX—P. ime quality, 25c. 

CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEES W AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22¢.; grease wax, 1lc.—Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25c. 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 
KESWAX — Best light 23@25¢c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—A sale of about 120 cases of choice ex- 
tracted is reported at 8c. for export, an» this may 
be said to very closely represent the extreme 
views of shippers. Ina retail way 9@!10c. is real- 
ized, but sellers are more numerous than buyers. 

We quote white comb, !6@2v0c.; dark tu ZO d,10@ 
l4c. ixtracted, choice to extra white, 83@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEKSWAX—23@25¢. 

STEAKNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.-—Steady, with sale for all offered at 
quotations; comb at 1%@22c.; strained and ex- 
tracted, 8@1244c.—top rates for choice put up in 
smal! packages suitable for retailing, 

BEESWAX-—Selling lichtly at 19@20c. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—We report the market quite active ; 
ali our sales this week of comb honey in 1 pound 
sections have been made at 22c., and two pound 
sections at 20c. Extracted has taken a start, und 
we report trade quite active in smal! packages, 30- 
pound tin cans, especially, at 12c. per Ib. Extrac- 
tod tn ble. conuiness dull 

38 —20@22¢. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Three-Band Test Again. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 285 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, discussing 
the subject indicated by the above 
caption, I think deserves’ more 
than a passing notice. For, if a writer 
of the abservation and experience of 
Mr. Doolittle, after discussing the sub- 
ject at some length, apparently de- 
cides to leave the matter unsettled so 
far as he is concerned. 

I presume the question is fairly an 
open one. He commences the dis- 
cussion by quoting language found in 
a former article of mine bearing on 
this subject, and gives Mr. A. I. Ruoot’s 
answer to it, viz: That ‘such is the 
test that must be applied to the pro- 
geny of some queens imported directly 
from Italy in order to see the three 
vellow bands.” Why does not Mr. 
Doolittle answer the question him- 
self? He is as competent to do so as 
Mr. Root is. I believe it is true that 
he has not written a book as the latter 
gentleman has done. Good old Job 
expressed regret in pathetic language 
that his adversary had not written a 
book. I suppose Job thought that if 
his adversary had written a book, he 
would have defined his views and 
would therefore have been unable to 
wriggle and twist about, when he had 
him in a close place. Mr. Root has 
written a book, and when he gets into 
trouble, he must abide by what is 
found in his book. Mr. Doolittle is at 
more liberty to shift grounds and wait 
for something to turn up. 

Mr. Root is doubtless correct when 
he says “‘ that the progeny of some 
queens directly from Italy must be 
placed on a window in order to show 
the three yellow bands.” And_ he 
might have gone further and told us 
“that the whole of the progeny of 
some queens imported from Italy do 
not show the three-bands at all, for 
the simple reason that they are not 
there.”’ I have seen at least one such 
imported queen, and others can bear 
testimony to the same fact. 

but Mr. Root contends that just soa 
queen hails from Italy, she is pure ex 
necesitate rei. Of course if this view of 
the case is accepted, we must have 
some test that can be adapted to the 
bees, and I know of nothing better 
than the window test. 

In the spring of 1880, I prepared a 
small room so as to be made perfectly 
dark, except a window 10 inches 
square, and while my bees were work- 
ing on the maple, I tested a great 
number of them, and I found that the 
meanest hybrids would show the third 
band in splotches, and broken lines, 
and in some cases in mere specks. 
Will gentlemen tell us just how much 
of the third-band should be visible to 
pass the bee as “* pure ?” 

Mr. Doolittle discusses the subject 
logically and conservatively, but he 
leaves it unsettled so far as his views 
are concerned. It is true he says: 
“I claim every bee should show the 
three-bands while standing on the 
combs, to be such bees as [ should 
want to breed from.’ Right here I 
agree with him toadot. I meant no 
more than that by the expression 
‘** under all circumstances.” If he had 
stopped here, there would be little 
doubt as to his position. But he con- 
cludes by saying: ‘* As far as my ex- 
perience goes, I have yet to see the 
queen whose progeny show the three- 
bands under all circumstances.” 

It may be obtuseness in me, but I 
am unable to reconcile the two state- 
ments. Perhaps friend Doolittle can 
do better with them than I can. At 


any rate, it appears that he has never 
had the pleasure of seeing the finest 
specimens of the yellow race of bees. 


sure him that he is mistaken in his 
ideas concerning my position relative 
to the several races of bees. I am the 
enemy of no race or type of bees 
under the sur. I can handle and make 
subservient to my will any bees I ever 
saw. But there is room for selection, 
and I want the best that can be had. 
It seems to me that any man looking 
coolly at the language used by me, 
when noticing the deadly thrust aimed 
by Mr. Dadant, at the untried stran- 
gers from the Island of Cyprus can see 
that my intention was to joke and 
worry him. But he asks me if it 
‘*would have been more honest to 
keep on selling thern without saying a 
word about their irrascibility?” I an- 
swer, certainly not ; and further, that 
if he has been advertising and selling 
to his customers a worthless thing, 
honesty demands that he should not 
only give warning, but refund the 
money in every case where he has 
made a sale. What would you think 
of a man who would sell you an arti- 
cle and then notifiy you that the thing 
was worthless, and that you had better 
let it alone, and at the same time keep 
your money ? Iam only supposing a 
ease, for Mr. Dadant has done no such 
thing. The Cyprian queens that he 
has sold are worth the price he charged 
for them. If pure, they are in no 
sense, except the good trait of quiet- 
ness, inferior to the Italians, and in 
some respects they are superior to 
them. 

Mr. Dadant seems to think because 
I keep a small apiary,and have bought 
no bees from him, I draw upon my 
imagination when I write on the sub- 
ject of bee-culture. This isa remark- 
able conclusion. It is true, I keep a 
small apiary, and keep it for observa- 
tion ie —. Perhaps I can findas 
much time when not engaged in my 
professional duties, to study the hab- 
its and natural history of the bee, as 
Mr. Dadant can spare for the same 
purpose from the labors necessary in 
his fine apiaries. I have heard of Mr. 
Dadant for a long time, and I owned 
bees before I had any knowledge of 
his existence. But time don’t make 
men. It is brains and close applica- 
tion that fit men for the duties of life, 
whatever those duties may be. I take 
a broader view of the subject under 
discussion that Mr. Dadant is able to 
comprehend, at least it appears so. 

To talk about the “ leather-colored”’ 
bees being a distinct type or strain of 
Italians, is simply nonsense. I have 
yet to see the queen whose royal pro- 
geny do not show more or less the out- 
cropping of the two so-called strains. 
Mr. Dadant says that I don’t ‘** speak 
from experience,” because I have 
never bought a queen from him. This 
is the most remarkable of all the re- 
markable things that he has said 
while discussing this subject. Does 
Mr. Dadant pretend to say that bees 
of his importation differ materially 
from those imported by other persons 
from the same place? Why, bless 
his soul! With all my “eagerness” 
for war on the ‘‘leather-colored Ital- 
ians,” I have never seen the time 
since I commenced the culture of the 
yellow race of bees that I did not have 
the so-called leather-colored Italians 
in my be I have found it next to 
impossible tosuppressthem. Nothing 
less than the —— and craft of 
Herod the Great, who slew all the 
children from 2 years old and under, 
could suppress them. 

If Mr. Dadant’s customers had de- 
manded of him pure yellow bees, in- 
stead of ordering them under the 
flexible nomenclature Italians, he 


order in a half dozen. This is why 
**some people” may suspect that the 
wonderful power called selfishness 
may move the best of men. 


I hold that the hive bee (Apis meli- 
fica), is divided into two distinct fam- 
ilies or races, viz: the yellow and the 
black races. That the yellow race is 
superior to the black. Now it makes 
but little difference where bees come 
from, be it Italy, Cyprus, Palestine, 





Mr. Dadant thinks that I am ner to 
as- 


make war on * dark Italians.” 





Egypt or anywhere else, if they are 
black or ** dark,” if you please, they 
cannot belong to the yellow race of bees 








Let us put the matter in as simplea 
shape as possible. The two races are 
distinguished one from the other 
chiefly by their color; the one is yel- 
low, and the other dark or_ black. 
Now, when we see bees of an inter- 
mediate color, do we not reason from 
cause to effect when we call them hy- 
brids ? 

I have felt a deep interest in this 
subject, and while I may in a jocular 
way say some tough things, I have 
all due respect for the opinions of 
others. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Pollen and Dysentery. 





A. R. KOHNKE. 





Prof. Cook’s statement in No. 41 of 
the BEE JOURNAL, page 326, is as fol- 
lows: ‘** That pollen was in many cases 
injurious to bees in winter, as it hada 
tendency to unseasonable breeding, 
and hence was the cause of much 
spring dwindling.’”’ Put theother way: 
— dwindling is caused by unsea- 
sonable breeding, and that is induced 
by the consumption of pollen in mod- 
erate or immoderate quantities, which- 
ever way you may choose to put it. 
What I especially wish to emphasize 
is, that the bees did not take to unsea- 
sonable breeding on account of a mod- 
erate or immoderate consumption of 
pollen, and that the presence of pollen 
is not and cannot be the direct or in- 
direct cause of spring dwindling, espe- 
cially not of dysentery. Unseasonable 
breeding may be the cause, which in 
turn is the effect of a problematical 
cause. Even the expression, ‘* unsea- 
sonable breeding,” I doubt very much 
as correct. I have seen bees rear 
brood by the middle of February in 
the northeastern part of Germany, 
the winters there being as severe as 
in any partof Michigan or Wisconsin, 
though not much spring dwindling or 
dysentery is known in that part of the 
country. 

Now, I will take a step in the oppo- 
site direction, by saying that the ab- 
sence or deficiency of pollen in winter 
causes dwindling and dysentery in 
spring, to prove which I will quote 
Berlepsch, who says as follows: * In 
1865, for the sake of an experiment, I 
wintered a very strong colony without 
any pollen, but plenty of honey, and 
in the spring of 1866 it was the only 
colony among 70 which showed signs 
of restlessness and dysentery.” 

Youngstown, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Facts About Honey Plant Culture. 


W. T. STEWART. 








Having had many letters of inquiry 
concerning the plants named in my 
article read at the Convention at 
Lexington, I think best to answer all 
at once through our much loved 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; by so do- 
ing, | can probably answer many que- 
ries that will benetit bee-keepers gen- 
erally. 

The Simpson Honey Plant (or fig- 
wort) is very hard to propagate from 
the seed ; the only successful way that 
I know of is to sow the seed in a rich 
plant bed early in the spring, and 
when well up, or in the fall. trans- 
plant in the field, 4 feet apart one way 
and 2 feet the other. It will not doto 
sow with wheat, etc. I have a fine 
lot of young plants this season in plant 

eds 


would not have been able to fill one] ped 


Motherwort will come from the seed 
sowed broadcast with wheat, or any 
other way that is most convenient, 
provided the ground is loosened a lit- 
tle ; nearly every seed will grow, too. 
It is best to sow early in the fall, but 
it will do any time in the warm sea- 
son. I have millions of it now, 4 
inches high, sown last September; it 
is quick and easy to propagate, any- 
where ; hence it is very valuable. 

Catnip bears the same treatment as 
motherwort, in every particular as to 





time and manner of growing. I have 


it growing from the seed saved this 
season. 

Melilot is best sown in the fall, but 
will grow any time or anywhere, ex- 
cept on a flat rock. 

otherwort, figwort and catnip are 
very easily eradicated when wanted 
no longer; at least so as not to inter- 
fere with any crop. Melilot will erad- 
icate itself by not letting the seed 
ripen. 

have no seed of any kind to sell 
this year, py | sown them all for 
my own bees. Next year I shall save 
seed to sow in other locations. I sup- 
pose some of the dealers have melilot 
for sale, as it is the most useful 
thing in the business. Ask A. H. 
Newman, of Chicago, Ill., for the 
seed. If you don’t get the seed, get a 
few plants and raise your own seed; 
that is the way I done it. Set the 
plants now, or in the spring either; 
melilot does not do very well to trans- 
plant, unless very small. 

The bee man within hearing of the 
bells of Eminence, that the Cyprians 
whipped out, mentioned in AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL of Nov. 2, is out on 
duty. He sent to D. H. Pike for some 
Albino queens, and killed his Cyprians, 
and I am right glad the thing hap- 
pened before | got any of the blood 
into my apiary, for it was only 3 miles 
away. Peace is again restored on this 
line about Eminence apiaries; only 
one nan has the Cyprians now, near 
here, and the indications are that he 
will be cured next spring. 

Eminence, Ky., Nov. 5, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Knowledge Possessed by Bees. 


T. C. STARR. 








Do bees know what is going on 
throughout their own hives, and can 
they communicate with each other? 


Last April | had oceasion to trans- 
fer some bees from box hives to mov- 
able frame hives; the latter were ar- 
ranged for two sets of frames, upper 
and lower. In transferring, the combs 
were placed in the lower story, and 
the upper space left vacant, no empty 
frames being placed therein. 

The bees were driven out of the old 
hive into a box, until the combs were 
transferred to the frames and placed 
in the hive, when the top or movable 
corner was removed from the hive, 
and the bees shaken out of the box 
into the hive on to the frames of honey 
and brood; the corner was then put on 
the hive, and to all appearances the 
bees were doing well. 

In about a week I examined the 
frames (from a side door in the hive), 
to see if the combs were fastened, in 
order to remove the transferring wires, 
when I was surprised to find many 
bees clustered and hanging to the cor- 
ner of the hive, and on examination 
of the combs, I found no eggs therein, 
but some 15 queen cells already far 
advanced towards capping. 

I then examined the cluster of bees 
hanging to the corner of the hive, and 
found they had started combs, every 
cell almost of which was occupied by 
eggs and larva, proving that the queen 
was in the corner ; that when shaken 
into the hive, she had crawled up- 
ward instead of going in among the 
combs covered with honey at the 
time. 

There was only the one entrance to 
the hive, and every bee that went out 
of the hive from the place where the 

ueen was, had to go down through 
the combs .and also return through 
them. If they can communicate with 
each other, why did they not entice 
the queen down among the combs ? 
or, Why did the bees nemona Se combs 
rear queens, if they knew their queen 
was only a few inches above them in 
their hive. 

The queen of another colony got un- 
der the hive, out side entirely; the 
bees had commenced combs there, 
and they were all filled with eggs, 
while on the inside of the hive they 
had commenced to rear queens, when 





on the third day I discovered the state 
of affairs,and put the queen in the hive. 
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What is the difference between Ital- 
ians and Palestine bees? We have 

uite a good many Italians here, in 
this part of the state, and I like them 
very much, butas our country and cli- 
mate resembles Palestine so much, 
would it not be likely that they (Pal- 
estine bees) would still do better? I 
see they are highly recommended, but 
have seen no description of them. 

My bees have made no surplus 
honey, but are rearing brood now, and 
have honey enough to winter well, I 
think. 1 increased by natural and ar- 
tificial swarming from 20 to 37 colo- 
nies. 

The BEE JouRNAL is a most excel- 
lent paper, and L could not possibly do 
without it, many single copies being 
worth more than the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Please put me down as a life 
subscriber, for I do not wish to missa 
single number. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Oct. 3, 1881. 


[For information regarding the Pal- 
estine bees, see Prof. Cook’s able arti- 
cle on ‘** The new races of bees,” in 
the Weekly BEE JouRNAL for Oct. 12, 
page 323.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Moth-Trap Hives. 
W. H. ANDREWS. 


The following criticisms in a South- 
ern paper is from the pen of a veter- 
an patent moth-trap vender : 

I have noticed in the Louisiana 
Democrat a letter of Judge Andrews, 
of McKinney, Tex., copied from the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in which 
a very ludicrous comparison is made 
between the depredations of buzzards 
upon cattle, and those of moths upon 
bees. Hle says: “Can we manage 
cattle so the buzzards will not destroy 
them ?” I answer, yes; give them 
oy pastures in summer, spring and 

all, and supply them with an abun- 
dance of forage during winter. 
them fat, and there is little danger ot 
buzzards. Now it is true that the 
Judge’s so-called harmless moth sel- 
dom attacks the strong and healthy 
colony of bees; but unlike the buz- 
zards, they do not wait for their prey 
to die. When the bees become weak, 
they are liable to be attacked by moths. 


Keep 


while the buzzard feeds only upon car- | ted 


rion. The moth feeds upon the wax, 
depriving the colony of a receptacle 
for honey, and the queen of the cells 
in which to lay her eggs. The dura- 
tion of life of a working bee is but 70 
days, consequently, if the queen has 
no place in which to deposit her eggs, 
the colony soon will be exterminated 
in the natural order of things. When 
the hive is guarded by a ‘reliable 
moth trap,” protection is afforded 
against these invaders of the hive. 
and as any impartial or unbiased mind 
will see, and admit, they may con- 
tinue their operations unmolested. 
J. F. Van Horn. 

Alexandria, La., Sept. 15, 1881. 

In reply, I have this to say: 

The Captain quotes’ (as a question 
propounded by me), ** Can we manage 
cattle so that the buzzards will not de- 
stroy them ?”’ And he answers, “yes,” 
and proceeds to tell us how it can be 
done. Now the course of the Cap- 
tain’s position is that unless cattle are 
thus managed, the buzzards will de- 
stroy them. Destroy cattle, Captain. 
or only eat up their comparatively 
worthless carcasses? But the Cap- 
tain says: ‘Keep them (the cattle) 
fat, and there is little danger of buz.- 
zards.”’ Then Captain, there is some 
danger, though our cattle are ** strong 
and healthy.” Now, you have trav- 
eled all over Texas, and likely know 
wherein this “* danger,” though little 
it be, consists. Tell us. 

The Captain says further, ‘‘ Now 
itis true that the judges, so-called, 
harmless moth seldom attacks the 
strong and healthy colony of bees, but 
unlike the buzzards, they do not wait 
for their prey to die.” 

Now, if fat cattle are in “‘little dan- 
ger of buzzards,” and if the “moth 
seldom attacks the strong and healthy 





colony of bees,” I take it that the buz- 
zards and the moth are about alike, 
**comparatively harmless.” 

But the buzzard does not always 
“wait for his prey to die.” I have 
seen him pluck the gleamy, sightless 
eye from its socket while the cow was 
yet alive; but this was only an inno- 
cent mistake on his part, for he 
thought she was dead—he thought 
she was surely ‘“‘ carrion.” The Cap- 
tain is right when he says “ the buz- 
zard feeds only upon carrion,” and so 
he is when he says in the next sen- 
tence, ‘*the moth feeds upon wax,” 
etc.. and he might have added, ‘tand 
wax only.” So I prove by the Cap- 
tain, upon cross examination, that it 
is absolutely true that the wisest cat- 
tle man of Texas cannot ‘* manage 
cattle so that the buzzard will not de- 
stroy them,” for the reason that ‘** the 
buzzard feeds upon carrion,” not upon 
cattle, and in like manner, I prove 
thateven Mr. Langstroth could not 
‘“*manage bees so that the moth will 
not destroy them,” for the reason that 
‘**the moth feeds upon wax,” not upon 
bees, any more than the buzzard feeds 
upon the gamboling, bellowing ox. 

And I prove also that the moth is 
only a bee-moth, “so-called,” for it 
does not feed upon bees, but ‘S upon 
the wax,” and I will add, whether 
‘*the wax” be inside of a bee hive, or 
on the top of a church spire. 


The Captain says: ‘The moth 
feeds upon the wax depriving the col- 
ony of a receptacle for honey, and the 
queen of the cells in which to lay her 
eggs.”’ 

Now, with full confidence in my 
nosition, and due respect to all, I chal- 
lenge Captain Van [Ilorn, and all the 
other itinerant moth-trap venders of 
North America, to show that the moth 
ever trenched upon the precincts of 
the brood chamber, or even encroached 
upon the confines of the comb occu- 
pied by the colony. 

The Captain says: ‘*‘ When the 
hive is guarded by a reliable moth- 
tray, ete.”’ I do not desire to infringe 
upon the right of the patentee of this 
statement, unless it be an infringe- 
ment to say that the great Creator of 
all things (except eae in His 
infinite wisdom. ordained before the 
foundation of the world that no such 
thing as ‘‘a reliable moth-trap ” should 
ever be invented, much less, paten- 


McKinney, Tex. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Experience of a Beginner. 


PROF. 8. J. ROBBINS. 


I like the BEE JOURNAL very much. 
[ look forit with more interest than 
any other I take. I bought 10 colo- 
nies of bees last spring. I rode many 
iniles to find them, that I could buy at 
any price, for bees nearly all died 
about here last winter. Most of the 
bees I bought were in box hives. Mrs. 
R. and myself transferred them to 
movable comb hives. They were all 
weak colonies when we bought them. 
They seemed to be very thankful for 
their new homes, and built up fast; 
we did not allow them to swarm. 
They made comb honey enough to pay 
for themselves and their new hives 
and all the comb foundation, tools, 
bee papers, etc., and quitea little mar- 
gin left. I put two-pound sections on 
the hives for them to work in. After 
they were filled and glassed, Mrs. R. 
ey the boxes “a and they 
ooked very attractive. sold most 
of the honey at 25 cts. per lb.; some of 
the dark at 22 cts. per lb.; could sell 
much more if I had it. This is not 
called a ox honey year; the drouth 
cut off all fall supply. My bees are in 
good condition, er one colony. 
which has no queen. I have been ex- 


pecting one since oy; I sent for two 
Id lik 


and got one. I wou e toask if my 
experience iscommon among bee men. 
In July, I sent to a queen-breeder for 
2 queens. I promptly received this 
reply: ‘* Money received; will ship 
the queens this week.” One came, 
not two. lt was introduced all right ; 





when her bees began to mature. they 
all proved to be drones. I took her 
out and killed her, after advising with 
the queen-breeder. Word came again : 
‘**T will send you 2 queens very soon.” 
One came, not two. It is introduced 
and doing finely. I am now unable to 
get any answer from the man, what- 
ever. And again in July I sent toan- 
other party, who edits a monthly bee 
paper which [ subscribed for, and 
would take if 1 could get it (the Sep- 
tember number not having arrived 
yet), for nuclei colonies of bees, ac- 
cording to his advertisement. I did 
not get an acknowledgement of the 
money. I wrote several letters and 
sent one telegram, all of which were 
not answered. After 30 days I sent to 
the postmaster who paid the money 
order, and with his help, I got the 
money back. What I wanted to do 
was to get nuclei and queens to use in 
dividing. As it is, I have worked 
faithfully from July till now in two 
directions, and have only been able to 
get one barren and one fertile queen. 
I live 3 miles from the post office, and 
4 miles from express office, and [have 
traveled miles enough expecting to 
find those bees to have paid for several 
colonies, if I had been allowed mile- 
age. Nowif this is the ordinary way 
men do business who rear bees, I want 
to know it. Will some one please tell 
me through the JouRNAL about what 
are the appearance and good quali- 
ties of Hungarian bees ? 
Penfield, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1881. 


[Such things are very reprehensible, 
and any queen breeder who does not 
fill his orders promptly, or at least re- 
ply to inquiries after receiving the 
money for queens or bees, should be 
driven from the business, giving place 
to honest and honorable men.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Description of Cyprian Bees. 
L. A. LOWMASTER. 


Cyprian bees are very light colored, 
the ground color being a yellowish 
brown; the three orange-yellow bands 
are broad; the 4th, and even a Sth 
yellow band being generally visible 
when the bees are well filled, while 
the underside of the abdomen is yel- 
low to the tip, which is black; the 
cresent-shaped shield on the thorax, 
between the bases of the wings pointing 
— is very prominent and yel- 
ow. 

Between Cyprians and Italians, 
when not filled with honey, there 
svems to be little difference as to size 
and shape, but when both have their 
honey sacs distended, I think the 
Cyprians are longer, and presents a 
slightly more slim appearance. 

Cyprian queens average smaller 
than Italian queens, and have long, 
slender, nicely-pointed abdomens. 
The diligence of the Cyprian is at 
least equal to the Italian; indeed, as 
regards economy within the hive, the 
former have the preference, because 
they are less inclined to build drone- 
comb. In their purity they are cer- 
tainly more beautiful than the hand- 
somest Italians. Those who visit 
my apiary are always much surprised 
ooen strong colonies of these beauti- 
ful bees are opened, and masses of 
bees roll out so peacably. When 
rightly handled, they are neither more 
nor less inclined to sting than the 
Italians. 

In the collecting of honey the Cyp- 
rians are very diligent. They appear 
to be discreet in the occupation of 
combs, already built with the brood 
and honey, and only after that to de- 
vote themselves with full zeal to the 
building of new comb. 

On page 268 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. C. J. Robinson, said: 
**T claim, as set forth in a former ar- 
ticle, that ——e are impregnated 
with royal jelly (drone’s semen) while 
in the larval state.” 

I would like to have Mr. Robinson 
explain how this ‘drone semen” is 
obtained, and by what process do the 





bees get it? According to his theory, 
drones from a pure Italian queen 
would be pure blacks, if the “drone 
semen ” was from black drones; and 
if the queen mated witha pure-Italian 
drone, the bees would be pure Ital- 
jans, and the drones would be pure 
blacks. This would be a fearfully 
mixed up progeny! Suppose that 
there were no drones until the queen 
wassealed up and none of the “semen” 
could be obtained, then, of course, the 
queen would lay no eggs that would 
produce drones. We could not rely 
upon the purity of the drones from an 
Italian queen. We want facts, not 
guess-work. 
Belle Vernon, Ohio. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Pollen for Brood-Rearing. 


C. J. ROBINSON. 

Prof. Cook, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, says that * breeding can 
only be carried on when there is pol- 
len in the hive.” This statement 
flatly contradicts one made by me, on 
first page of the LEE JOURNAL for 
June 29th. I there say: * ‘They are 
certainly wrong who say that pollen is 
indispensable lo the raising of young 
bees.”? It now should be determined 
whether Prof. Cook made an erroneous 
statement relative to pollen being ab- 
solutely necessary as a nourishing diet 
for larve brood, or whether Lam guilty 
of the error. Both statements, pro 
and con, stand upon the pages of the 
BEE JOURNAL as recorded facts, and 
one or the other should be wiped out. 

I do not presume to know how Prof. 
Cook’s bees behave, when rearing 
brood, but I do know that my bees 
raise brood, when required, without a 
particle of pollen; and I venture the 
assertion again that any and all do- 
mesticated bees, other conditions be- 
ing favorable, will rear brood just as 
readily and equally as well without 
pollen, as with it. It is not a difficult 
experiment to test the question at 
issue. I offer the testimony of one re- 
liable witness to coroborate my side 
of the issue, and then rest my case, al- 
lowing it to go to the jury (readers) to 
pass upon, and award their verdict in 
favor of the party in the case whose 
statement is correct and true. 

Prof. Hasbrouck, the witness of- 
fered, says: ‘‘I have had. as an ex- 
veriment, abundant of brood raised 

y bees shut up on new comb and fed 
on refined sugar syrup, when they 
could not possibly get a grain of pol- 
len from any source.”” This is given 
in the Bee- Keepers’ Mugazine for De- 
cember, 1850, page 265. 

This evidence closes on my part, 
unless Prof. Cook in his defense sets 
up a cross action and aflirms new is- 
sues; in that event I may offer re- 
butting evidence. I hope that Prof. 
Cook will not allow the case to go by 
default on his part, nor attempt to 
prove an alibi. 

Richford, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Packing Bees for Winter. 
R. L. AYLOK. 


Bees in fine condition for winter; I 
did never have my bees in as fine con- 
dition for winter as L now have them, 
since I have been in the bee business. 
I have packed them with from 25 t035 
lus. of fine honey all sealed over, and 
without any cider in the hive, as there 
were but few apples in this neighbor- 
hood for bees to store cider from. 

My way of packing bees this winter 
is with 3 sticks laid across the frames. 
% inch square, coffee sacks on top of 
the frames and sticks well fitted 
around, and two of the outside sacks 
on top of it, closing the entrances ex- 
cept about one and one-half inches for 
them to pass, as opportunity may af- 
ford, and for ventilation. 

I packed some of ~~ bees that way 
last winter, and they came out 
stronger than those that were packed 
with chaff and left on the summer 
stands through the whole winter. 
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only lost 3 colonies out of 21, and some 
of them starved in one corner of the 
hive, with plenty of honey to have 
wintered them, had it only turned 
warm enough for them to have 
changed their cluster to where the 
honey was; but it was too cold, and 
starvation was the result. 

This was a very poor honey year, as 
the drouth burnt the white clover up 
just as it was about to bloom, and bees 
gathered no honey from that source ; 
they did well on linden for about 12 
days; the goldenrod was also burnt 
up the same as clover, but my bees 
stored enough of it for winter. 

I have 18 colonies this fall; they 

athered about 700 Ibs. of surplus 
Cones. and [ have sold nearly all of it 
at 15 and 20 cts. per pound. It is no 
trouble for me to sell the extracted 
honey at my store for 15 cts. per Ib, 
while comb honey drags at 20 cts. per 
lb. So next year I will run them for 
extracted altogether, as my custom 
demands the extracted in preference 
to comb at the same prices. 

Waterloo, Ky., Nov. 14, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Distinctive Features of Cyprian Bees. 
W. J. DAVIS. 


I have watched with much interest 
all that has been published in the 
JOURNAL about the Cyprian and Pal- 
estine bees. probably the more so from 
remembering the verdict of both 
Ameriean and Enropean apiarists of 
the ill-favored Egvptian bees. 

While I would be glad to see anv 
improvement in our bees that will add 
desirable traits. either in the way of 
beauty, doality of temper, or in- 
creased stores, it is well to remind 
bee-keepers not to act rashly, and the 
precipitous haste with which the new 
untried varieties are scattered through 
the land, speaks more loudly of our 
enterprise than cur discretion. 

For the past 15 years I have been 
breeding the Italians exclusively, and 
have been breeding for the ** coming 
bee,” While I have not deemed it 
necessary to make public every step 
taken, or the ground gained, yet as 
the years have come and gone, they 
have left their lessons, and much of 
anticipated results of careful breeding. 
I have well nigh obliterated the vin- 
dictive temper of other years, so that 
my family and visitors can walk 
through my bee garden with safety. 
I open my hives without the use of 
smoke, and show the queen, combs 
and their contents to visitors, both 
male and female. and [ do not recalla 
single instance of a visitor being stung 
the past season. Unlike one of your 
correspondents, [ breed no queens 
from cross colonies. 

The proper age of queen to breed 
from, the strength and longevity of 
her worker progeny. are important 
factors in the calculation, as also 
length of tongue. The latter I deter- 
mine, not by stretching the measur- 
ing line npon the ligula of a bee-corpse. 
but by the actual telling work done 
on the blossoms of red clover. It has 
been a matter of surprise to me, that 
any one who has visited fields of red 
clover when in bloom, in any loeality 
where Italian bees are kept, should 
question their ability to secure honey 
from that source. 

There is a vast difference in the in- 
telligence of bees. Pure Italians more 
readily understand their surround- 
ings, and accommodate themselves 
to circumstances, than black bees, 
as in artificial swarming, change of 
entrance to hive, or in uniting colo- 
nies, and in many other ways. They 
know when to commence, and when 
to cease rearing brood. 

In your issue of Nov. 9, Mr. E. A. 
Thomas says “ that his Cyprians have 
4 and 5 combs of sealed brood and 
larve.”? That may do for his locality, 
but here in Western Pennsylvania, 
near 42° North latitude, [I should say 
we want no unhatched brood in our 
hives on the first of November, and if 
I should find one of my colonies with 
the amount of brood he speaks of at 


abnormal condition, and the queen 
and bees of such colony lacking in bee 
intelligence. 

Late breeding is claimed by some 
as a recommendation of the Cyprians, 
If it should prove to be one of their 
characteristics, I should consider it 
very much againstthem. With honey 
as the ultimate object of bee-keeping, 
I will here remind bee-keepers, that 
very late or excessive breeding at any 
time will not be traits of the ** coming 
bee.” 

Youngsville, Pa., Nov. 17, 1881. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 30—8. W. Wisconsin. at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E, France, Sec., Plauteville, Wis. 


Dec. 8—Michigan State, at Buttle Creek, Mich. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
1RB2. 
Jan. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House. Sec.. Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A B. Weed, Sec., Detruit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney. Texas. 
Wm. R. Lioward, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
‘Tr. Brookins, Sec. 





tP In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
turies are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 





California District Convention. 





Met at los Angeles, Cal.. Sept 8. 
1881, the President, J. E. Pleasants, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The following were admitted to 
membership: W. W. Bliss, S. N. 
Wickoff, C. N. Swenson, R. Hall and 
J. 11. Book. Mrs. Wickoff was made 
an honorary member. 

Mr. Ilaskell stated that he had not 
received the draft of the Constitution 
and By-laws from the former Secre- 
tary, and on motion, Mr. Levering, as 
the committee, was granted one day 
further time. 

Mr. C. N. Wilson moved to elect of- 
ficers on Friday and to hold the meet- 
ings annually during the fair week. 
instead of semi-annually. Carried. 

Mr. Ilaskell’s report as committee 
on Lyte pr me of extracted honey was 
read and placed on file. 

The financial report was submitted, 
showing $1 due the Treasurer. 

Adjourned to 10 a. m. 


SECOND DAY. 


Called to order by the President; 
the Secretary being absent, J. W. Wil- 
son was elected Secretary pro tem. 

C. N. Wilson moved that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to have circulars 
printed relative to strained and ex- 
tracted honey, including the report of 
Mr. Ilaskell, and furnish each of the 
leading papers of the Pacilic Coast 
with a copy. 

The report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to draft a law relative to the 
protection of bees from foul brood, 
was read and adopted. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
criticised, and a committee consisting 
of J. W. Wilson, C. N. Wilson and 
Robert [all was appointed to draft 
new ones, embodying the main ideas 
of the old ones, but amending where 
defective, and to report to the next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the meeting to 
order and Mr. Levering moved to post- 
pone the election of officers until to- 
morrow morning. Carried. 

J. W. Wilson moved to postpone all 
essays until to-morrow a.m. Carried. 

The Association authorized Mr. N. 
Levering tocorrespond with European 
honey dealers relative to establishing 





that date, I would say they were inan 


honey producing counties of Sonthern 
California, for the purchase and sale 
of honey. 

Moved by Mr. Swenson, and car- 
ried, that a copy of the above be sent 
to the British Lee Journal for publica- 
tion. Adjourned to 10 a. m. 


MORNING SESSION—SEPT. 10. | 


President Pleasants called the meet- 
ing to order, and the minutes of pre- 
vious sessions were read and ap- 
proved. 
The memorial of the Board of Trade, 
with bill for the prevention of adulter- 
ation of food ond drugs, was presented 
by Mr. Levering, who moved that a 
copy of such be sent to each of the 
County Associations of Southern Cal- 
ifornia as far as they will go. 
President Pleasants then delivered 
his annual address, as published in 
the Bee JOURNAL for Nov. 9, on page 
357, for which he was accorded a vote 
of thanks. It was ordered to be of- 
fered for publication in the Semi- 
Tropic and other city papers. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

J. E. Pleasants, President: J. 8. 
Harbison. J. Anderson, J. W. Wilson, 
Wm. Muth Rasmusen, R. W. Wilk- 
ins, Frank Flint, 8. N. Wickoff and 
Mrs. E. W. Steel, Vice Presidents; 
W. W. Bliss, Secretary ; Robert Lall, 
Treasurer. Adjourned to 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Pleasants called the As- 
sociation to order, and J. W. Wilson 
asked how many colonies of bees 
could be kept in one place to advan- 
tage ? 

R. Bailey gave his experience from 
1868 to the present time ; he found that 
he obtained about as much honey from 
2W0 colonies of bees as he did from 400, 
on the same grounds. 

W. W. Bliss thought that 75 colonies 
was enough to be kept on one section 
of land. 

Mr. Wickoff said they had not enough 
bees yet to over-stock his vicinity. 

Mr. Levering said it wasan unsettled 
question ; he doubted the over-stock- 
ing theory, especially in this country. 

C. N. Wilson thought it depended 
on the locality ; he was of the opinion 
that 150 colonies to the square mile, 
was enough on San Fernando range. 

An essay was read by J. W. Wilson, 
on strained and extracted honey, for 
which he received a vote of thanks 
from the Society, and was requested 
to furnish a copy to the Semi-T'ropic 
California for publication. 

C. N. Wilson proposed a discussion 
on honey-producing flowers, which was 
participated in by himself and others ; 
he recommended the planting of the 
black cassia, as it blooms the second 
year, and is a good honey-producing 
tree. Henext recommended the plant- 
ing of the blue gum. as his observa- 
tions have convinced him thatitisa 
large honey-producing tree, and not 
injurious to the bee; it blooms very 
early in the spring; he also recom- 
mended the planting of sweet corn, 
and next mignonette. Ile exhibited 
a specimen of the Dortlesia, an insect 
that is thought to be a formidable en- 
emy to the orange tree and to other 
honey-producing plants. 

Mr. Hall recommended the planting 
of sunflowers. 

C. N. Wilson said that the seeds are 
good for chickens, and the stalks make 
good kindlings. 

Mr. Bailey said he had good success 
with buckwheat and mignonette ; he 
gave the latter the preference. 

Mr. Anderson said the wild hore- 
hound, from what he had seen, was a 
good honey-producing plant.and easily 
raised ; he had also sown buckwheat 
in July, August and September ; none 
produced honey except that sown in 
September. 

C. N. Wilson thought that we might 
give it a trial. 

Mr. Bliss inquired if any one had 
tried white mustard ? 

Mr. Wickoff said that he had this 
year, with good success. 

C. N. Wilson recommended plantin 
water melons, as the blossoms an 
fruit are both good for bees. Several 





agencies in Los Angeles, and other 





others corroborated the same. 


Mr. Bliss exhibited his comb foun- 
dation mill and explained its use, 
which was quite interesting. 

C. N. Wilson offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be 
tendered the Council of the city of 
Los Angeles, for the use of their hall 
during the present session of the Dis- 
trict Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Adjourned to meet at the eall of the 
President. W. W. Buiss, Sec. 





Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The 18th annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in the City Hall at 
Battle Creek, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 8th and 9th of December. 
The time and place makes it conven- 
ient for those who wish to attend the 
annual meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, which convenes at 
South Haven, the three previous days 
of the same week. The Michigan 
Central, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwankee, 
and the Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
roads will sell tickets to members at 
excursion rates. To secure reduced 
fare. all must have certificates. which 
can be furnished by the President, A. 

Cook, Lansing, Mich. Arrange- 
ments are made with hotels for fare at 
from 80 cts.. to $1 per day. . 

The meeting promises to be the 
largest and the best ever held. All 
hee-keepers are cordially invited to be 
present. Bee-keepers are requested 
to bring samples of honey, apparatus, 
and articles of interest to apiarists. 
The following programme has been 
arranged : 

THURSDAY FORENOON. 

** Ttalian bees.” S. K. Marsh. 

*“ The new bees.” D. A. Jones. 

“Shall we continue to import 
queens?” Discussion opened by A. 
bB. Weed. 

AFTERNOON. 

‘** Bees and grapes.” H. D. Cutting 

‘** Mistakes of bee-keepers.” Dr. E 
B. Southwick. 

*TIoney as food,” Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 

“ The future honey market,” T. G. 
Newman. 

EVENING. 


** Crumbs from the table of the Na- 
tional Convention,” President’s ad- 
dress. 

* Adulteration.” Dr. J. IT. a 

** Apiarian implements,” Hon. A. B. 
Cheeney. 

FRIDAY FORENOON. 

“Rearing and selling queens,” W. 
Z. Hutchinson. 

* Foundation,” James Heddon. 

Address, A. I. Root. 

AFTERNOON. 

** Foul brood,” C. F. Muth. 

** Extracted honey,” Chas. Dadant. 

* TTIints,” T. F. Bingham. 

Election of officers and reports. 

EVENING. 

‘** Wintering,” O. O. Poppleton, D. 
A. Jones, C. F. Muth, and others. 

Miscellaneous questions. 

A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. Brinenay, Sec. 


—_- 


@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers* Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30. 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE. Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 











Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)#2 W.. 


Prof. Cook's Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T. G. Newman) .. 2 0 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 300 260 
Bee- Keepers Instructor( W.Thomas) 2 M).. 2 %5 

The 4 above-named papers....... 48.. 40 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 43 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 20.. 2% 
Kunsas BOER accccce: cecncevecs 2%... 206 

The 7 above-named papers....... 6 ww... 550 

300 
23 
275 
28 


Binder for Weekly, = 


Binder for Weekly for 
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Bees in Good Condition.—I now have 
25 colonies of bees in good condition 
for winter. The BEE JOURNAL just 
suits me. JOHN FERSTEL. 

Inglefield, Ind., Nov. 12, 1881. 


Bees Show Signs of Dysentery.—My 
bees are now fixed for their winter 
quarters on the summer stands, but 
several show signs of dysentery which 
I cannot account for. I believe that 
the cause is this: Owing to the drouth 
of this season and the scarcity of honey 
producing flowers, the bees kept up a 
continual hum over the broken and 
mashed melons, which were scattered 
throughout the country by thousands. 
This district is becoming famous for 
melon-raising, and I am fearful it will 
prove disastrous to the bees. One 
station alone, near me, shipped 550 
ears this season. Why is it that bees 
consume such a vast amount of water 
during a searcity of honey? IT have 
made a note of this on several occa- 
sions. I am located near a lake or 
marsh, which is under water the year 
round. It is filled up with flag, weeds, 
ete., which do not produce honey. Is 
there a honey plant or seed that can 
be sowed in spring or fall, that will 
germinate and grow in the water? I 
believe I have fertilization in a nut- 
shell. Will test it thoroughly this 
coming season. J. Smita HEAD. 

Benton, Mo., Oct. 31, 1881. 


{Your surmise regarding the cause 
of dysentery is undoubtedly correct. 
and we see no way to obviate the dif- 
ficulty, unless you extract closely at 
the close of the melon season, and give 
the bees a winter supply of good honey 
or sugar syrup. It may bethat during 
a searcity of honey the bees use more 
water in thinning the feed for larve, 
but we doubt it. On your marshy 
ground try hydro-piper, known also 
as marsh-smartweed and blackheart. 
We do know that it will grow in stand- 
ing water, but along the Illinois, Ohio 
and Mississippi river bottoms, and 
other places subject to frequent and 
protracted floods, it abounds largely. 
It gives a generous though late supply 
of beautiful amber honey. Plant it 
in the fall. If it will not fill the want 
we know of nothing that will. Why 
not give the public your method of 
fertilization, and let them experiment 
with it too; they might remedy de- 
fects you would overlook ?—ED.] 


Bereaved.— You will see by the fol- 
lowing notice from one of our county 
papers, that I have recently passed 


through a dark cloud of affliction. 
No, Leannot say that I have passed 
through it, for it hangs likea pall over 
our home now. 

‘Mrs. John H. Martin died quite 
suddenly after a short illness, of heart 
disease. ‘he funeral services were 
held in the Baptist church, Monday, 
Oct. 3). Rev. Mr. Ernst, of the Con- 
gregational church, at South Hart- 
ford, of which she was a member, of- 
liciated, assisted by Revs. A. A. Wat- 
son and R. Campbell. She was held 
in high esteem by all who knew her, 
and her death will be mourned by a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 
Iler social and amiable qualities have 
endeared her to her many friends in 
this vicinity. She will long be re- 
membered as a zealous and devoted 
Christian—a warm and genial friend, 
and a loving and faithful wife.” 

My wife was sick barely 2 weeks 
when death relieved her of her suffer- 
ings, and the pure Christian passed 
across the river where all is peace and 


joy. J. H. MARTIN. 
Hartford, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1881. 





The Chicago Convention and Honey 
Report.—I regret very much my ina- 
bility to attend the Chicago Bee Con- 
vention, in which I purposed to ex- 
hibit some of the best of my prize 
queens and their progeny, but the 
constant rain and cold, cloudy weather 
prevented. Is not October entirely 
too late in the season for such exhibi- 
tions? Why not have the next some 
time in September of next year? My 
report for the year 1881 is as follows: 
Being away from home last fall and 
winter, my bees were left upon their 
summer stands, and all died, 35 in 
number. In April, I purchased one 
imported colony, and 8 others. From 
these 9, I have increased to the num- 
ber of 52 colonies this fall, all my 35 
old hives being refilled with bees, 
giving them the old combs from last 
year, and 8 colonies over. I have also 
taken 440 Ibs. box honey, and 120 lbs. 
extracted honey, a total of 560 lbs. 
This gives an average of 624 lbs. per 
colony, for each of the nine that I 
commenced with. E. L. Briees. 

Wilton Junction, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1881. 


Honey Cake.—Having noticed in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a request 
for a recipe for honey cake, I send you 
the following ; the boys pronounce the 
cake made by it excellent: One pint 
of flour, 1 subdeompential of butter, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, and honey sufficient to 
make a thick batter; spread about an 
inch thick, and bake in a hot oven. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Louisiana, Nov. 15, 1881. 


Apiary Record Book.—I endorse Mr. 
E. A. Thomas’ letter in the BEE 
JOURNAL, to the effect that you ought 
to get up a small, handy book to keep 
a record of each hive and for use gen- 
erally. It strikes me asa capital idea. 

FREDERICK C. BOWDITCH. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 14, 1881. 


Unexpected Good Luck.—After 78 
days of the most fearful and destruct- 
ive drouth ever witnessed by the old- 
est man now living in this State, I 
write you a few notes by way of report 
from this section of the bee world. 
Thank the Lord! if he does afflict us 
sometimes, he always blesses us at his 
own good time. I came through the 
long, cold and dreary winter with 6 
colonies as weak as ever pulled through 
by nursing, feeding and warming. 
Soon as peach and apple bloom came 
fully ont and spring fairly opened, a 
most incessant rain set in, that entirely 
destroyed the poplar and most of the 
white clover. Then came the linden 
bloom which was rich and abundant, 
but lasted only about 5 days. On the 
29th of June set in the unparalleled 
drouth of 78 days. During the month 
of May I made 4 artificial swarms, in- 
troduced Italian queens, ete., making 
my number 10 colonies. They were 
ali full and booming with young bees, 
brood and eggs, when the drouth came 
on and cut everything off. My buck- 
wheat just literally burned up; one 
acre did not produce half a grain of 
honey. I examined a few of my best 
colonies the last of July and first of 
August, and did not find 5lbs. of honey 
in the whole apiary. I shut up the 
hives, shook hands with them, saying 
** Good-bye, ’Liza Jane!” Yes, right 
there and then I went into *‘ Blasted 
Hopes,” as A.I. Root wouldsay. But 
glorious! I found them full up to-day. 
[had to put on another story with 
frames,togivethem moreroom. You 
never saw bees work stronger in May 
and June. They lie out and roar all 
night, just as they do in the flow of 
poplar and linden. I inclose a speci- 
men of the wonderful, little, insignifi- 
cant bloom that has done this wonder- 
fulthing! Wecallitaster. Thereis 
the greatest profusion of it on all the 
glades and pasture lands. The bees 
get something from smartweed and 
goldenrod, but this little plant is a 
world-beater. Heretofore the bees 
have not gathered much from it, but 
this season it is our great stand-by— 
our salvation for the bees. Please give 
me the name of the flower. I could 
extract a quantity of honey, but am 





fearful from last winter’s experience. 
Grass and pastures are fine, and the 
fruit trees are taking a second growth. 
If frost holds off 20 days our bees will 
be ready for winter, and be in better 
condition than we ever had them since 
I can remember. J. A. BURROW, 

Santa Fe, Tenn., Oct. 4, 1881. 

[The flowers sent are asters. While 
in attendance at the National Conven- 
tion, Oct. 5-7, we observed large quan- 
tities of asters in bloom through the 
central portions of the State of Ken- 
tucky, and acopious flow of honey was 
the general report.—ED.] 


The Drouth and Feeding.—I had 10 
colonies in the spring, which increased 
by natural swarming to 23, and gath- 
ered over 300 lbs. of comb honey. The 
season was pretty good for a short 
time. but we have had such a severe 
drouth that bees have not done any- 
thing since the middle of July; I have 
been feeding inside the hives since the 
middle of September, and have them 
in pretty good condition for winter. 
On looking over one of my young col- 
onies about the middle of August, I 
found it had a fertile worker. and see- 
ing an article in the BEE JOURNAL of 
Aug. 10, by E. A. Thomas, explaining 
how to get rid of fertile workers, | 
tried it and succeeded. They have 
reared themselves agueen from brood 
I gave them,and arein good condition 
now, with brood in all stages. With 
the most, or like all, I must say that I 
like the BEE JOURNAL very much. 

A. RICKENBACHER. 

Gehenna, O., Nov. 14, 1881. 


Dividing Colonies Late in the Season. 
—At some distance from home, lately. 
I was asked by a gentleman to see his 
bees. On doing so. I found that he 
had allowed some full colonies to be 
divided, each half colony being placed 
on about two frames of their own 
comb, containing 2 to 3 lbs. of honey. 
and a little brood, with frames of comb 
foundation to fill the remaining space. 
This was done about the first week in 
October, on the theory that by feeding 
the article called diamond drip, the 
half colonies would build up to proper 
strength for wintering. I saw these 
bees about 10 days after they were di- 
vided, when some had deserted the 
hives, some had queen cells, and in a 
few cases as much as one frame of 
foundation was drawn out, and about 
half filled with sealed brood. Where 
the fed article was sealed it had the 
appearance of light comb honey. I 
advised the gentleman to form colonies 
for winter by uniting the fragments 
that were left, but I did not know 
what to say about leaving them to de- 
pend mainly upon the diamond drip 
for winter supplies. If you willinform 
us on this point, and also tell us what 
you think of dividing as late as Oct 
Ist, under any circumstances, you will 
confer a favor. J. E, PITMAN. 

Marlboro, Va., Nov. 2, 1881. 

{If diamond drip is made from pure 
cane sugar, bees will winter on it very 
nicely; if it is a glucose fraud, we 
would not trust it. We can see noth- 
ing to gain, and everything to lose, by 
dividing so late. Possibly the portion 
containing the queen might survive 
the winter; but we do not think it 
probable that the queenless parts can 
rear queens in time for winter rein- 
forcements. Under nocircumstances 
would we divide later than August. 
—ED.] 


Oregon for Bees and Honey.—After 
a prosperous journey of 17 days, I 
am here in a mild climate with my 
family, where I expect to try my old 
profession of keeping bees. I have 
seen very few in the State, as yet. I 
have not talked with any bee men yet, 
as I have just arrived. When I look 
around some, I will say what I think 
of it as a honey State. 

DAvip RICE. 

Albany, Oregon, Nov. 7, 1881. 





Fertile Worker.—In July I foundm 
old Italian colony queenless, with 
plenty of bees and honey, but no eggs 
orlarve. I obtaineda tested Palestine 
queen, and introduced her on the 28th, 
She commenced laying on the 3d day, 
and on the 20th of Sept. I found 13 
queen cells, all capped, but no eggs, a 
few large larve, thousands of brood 
ready to hatch, and the old queen gone. 
I took off all the queen cells, for I had 
no dronesin my apiary. The hive was 
crammed full of beautiful Palestine 
bees. Do you think the old queen 
would have swarmed out and left this 
late in the season? On the Ist of Oc- 
tober I obtained another queen, and 
when I examined the hive before in- 
troducing her, I found, tomy surprise, 
thousands of eggs, with from 1 to 8 
inacell. I searched through 4 times, 
but failed to find the egg-layer, so I 
placed a new hive on the old stand, 
setting the old hive back about 2 feet. 
I then smoked them heavily, took the 
frames and combs out. brushed the 
bees all off into the old hive, and put 
the combs and frames into the new 
hive. I filled the old hive with empty 
frames, except one comb which had 
no eggs init. All this time the bees 
were swarming back to the new hive 
on the old stand. I then moved the 
old hive away some 30 feet, and by 
dark all the bees had returned to the 
new hive except about a pint, which 
were clustered on the comb in the old 
hive. Next morning I found the comb 
(6x4 inches) nearly filled with eggs. I 
dipped the comb. bees and all in a tub 
of water, and killed all. On the 3d of 
October I introduced the queen. She 
commenced laying the 3d day after, 
and the bees then cleaned out all the 
fertile worker eggs. and her brood is 
now about all hatched. She is now 
retired for the winter. 

R. M. OSBORN. 

Kane, IIl., Nov. 5, 1881. 


{It is not probable the old queen 
swarmed out so late, and left the hive 
‘*crammed full” of bees.—Ep.] 


Bees in Good Condition.—The old 
colonies are in good condition; late 
swarms, that are not looked after. will 
die before spring. I do not think 

here is within 75 per cent. of the col- 
onies in this county there were four 
years ago. ITamsold out to 15 colonies 
in good shape ; sold 80. 

I. H. SHIMER. 

Hillsboro, Ill., Nov. 17, 1881. 


Tulip Tree Plants.—Please answer 
the following through the Beg Jour- 
NAL: How many pounds each of cat- 
nip, figwort and motherwort are re- 
quired to sow an acre, when sown 
together as recommended by W. T. 
Stewart, in the BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 
19? 2. Where can I get the tulip 
poplar in quantities ? We are always 
anxiously looking for the next number 
of the BEE JoURNAL, and very highly 
prize it; cannot see how any one that 
keeps bees can afford to be without it. 

J. E. Pryor. 

Arbor Hill, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1881. 


[1. If sown broadcoast, one pound 
each will be a great abundance; if in 
drills, much less. The figwort will be 
best sown in forcing-beds and trans- 
planted in rows. 

2. We do not know. Parties able 
to fill orders, will probably advertise 
in time to make arrangements for 
spring planting.—ED.] 





«= New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free 
from the time the money is received 
at this office. ‘Therefore, the sooner 
they subscribe for it, the more they 
will obtain for the $2. 





> It will pay to devote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE Jouk- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 
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Special Dotices. 


& Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


a> 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 











«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


— oe @ se 

Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 








—w 7“. ee —~ 

«@ When changing a postoflice ad- 

dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


———_——_> @ 


«® Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


ee @oe 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
>~7e— eo. ___——- 

An Agreeable Dressing for the Hair, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. Parker’s Hair Balsam, 
distinguished for its purity, fully sup- 
plies this want. diw4 














A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


er 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
— have paid. Always send money 
xy postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


- 0 @ we 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of “Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL for a year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


—_————_e-@ 


Women are Everywhere Using and 
recommending Parker's Ginger Tonic, 
because they have learned from ex- 
perience that it speedily overcomes 
despondency, indigestion, pain or 
weakness in the back and kidneys, and 
other troubles peculiar to the sex.— 
Home Journal. See adv. 44w4 


ee Ee se em — 


a It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
hame, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you Jive near one postoflice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—__—_____ —~» «- <a ++ 


Why suffer such unspeakable tor- 
tures? Rheumatism has veen con- 
quered. Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the 
victor. See advertisement. 44 


6--<a>-e oa 


@ We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
etc. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 
may be able to judiciously use. 























BEE JOURNAL. 
. 
Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and the General Public. 
o 
ing Fortune-Maker 
A New Process for er cep | all Per- 
ishable Articles, Animal and Vegeta- 
AJ 
ble, from Fermentation and Putrefac- 
tion, retainining their Odor & Flavor. 
** OZONE—Purified air, active state of oxygen.’’—WEBSTER. 

This Preservative is not a liquid, pickle, or any of the old and exploded processes, but is simply and 
purely OZONE, as produced and applied by an entirely new process. Ozone is the antiseptic principle 
of every substance, and possesses the power to preserve anima! and \ egetable structures from decay. 

here is nothing on the face of the earth lable to decay or «poll which Ozone, the 
pot in plieamaiaiee will not preserve for all time in a perfectly fresh and palatable 
condition. 

The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has been known to our abler chemists for years, but, until 
now, no means of producing it in a practical, inexpensive and simple manner, have been discovered. 

Micro copic observations prove that decay is due to septic matter or minute germs, tnat develop and 
feed upon animal und vegetaole structures. Ozone, ny by the Prentiss method, seizes and de- 
struys these germs at once, and thus preserves. At our offices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every 
article that can be thought of, preserved by this process,and every visitor is welcome to come in, tuste, 
smell, take away with nim, and test in every way the merits of Ozone as a preservative. We will also 
preserve, free of charge, any article that is brought or sent prepaid to us, and return it to the sender, 
tor him to keep and test. 

FRESH EATS, such as beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, game, fish, &c, preserved by this 
method, can be shipped to Eurupe, subjected to atmospheric changes, and return to this country ina 
state of perfect preservation. 

bh can be treated at a cost of less than one dollar a thousand dozen. and be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or more, tnoroughly preserved, the yoik held in its norma! condition, and the eggs as 
fresh and perfect as on the day they were treated and will sell as strictly “ choice. The advantage in 
preserving egus is readily seen ; there are seasons when they can be buught for 8 or 10 cents a duzen, 
and by hoijding them, «an be sold for an adv nce of from one hundred to three hundred per cent. Oue 
man, witn this method, can preserve 5,000 dozen a day. 

FRUITS may be permitted to ripen in their native climate, and can be transnorted to any part of 
the wor d. ‘The Juice expressed from fruits can be held for an indetinite period without fermentation 
—hence the great value of this process fur producing a temperance beverage. Cider can be held per- 
fectly sweet tor on length of time. 

VEGETABL % can be kept for an indefinite period in their natural condition, retaining their 
odor and flavor, treated in their original packages, at a small expense. Al! grains, fluur, meal, etc., are 
held in their norma! condition. 

BUT ufter being treated by this process, will not become rancid. 

Dend human bedies. treated befure decomposition sets in, can be held in anatural condition for 
weeks, without puncturing the skin or mutilating the body in any way. Hence the great value of Ozone 
to undertakers. ' 

‘There is no change in the slightest particular in the appearance of any article thus preserved, and no 
trace of any foreign or unnatural odor or taste. The process is so simple that any child can operate it 
as well and as successfully asa man. ‘There is no expensive apparatus Or machinery required. 

A room filled with different articies, such as eggs, meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without 
additional trouble or expense. 

a In fact, there is nothing that Ozone will not preserve. Think of everything you can 


that is liable tu sour, decay or spoil, and then remember that we guarantee that Ozone will preserve it 
in exactly the condition you want it for any length of time. If you will remember this, it will save 
asking questions as to whether Ozune will preserve this or that article—it will preserve anything 
and everything you can think of. 

There is not a township in the United States in which a live man cannot make any amount of money, 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, that he pleases. We desire to get a live man interested in each county in 
the United States, in whose hands we can piace this Preservative, and through him secure the business 
which every county ought to produce. 


A FORTUNE “ozone tn'any Township or County. 


A. C. Bowen, Marion, Ohio, has cleared $2,000 in two months ; $2 fora test package was his fir-t in- 
vestment. 

Woods Brotbers, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, made $6,900 on eggs purchased in August and sold 
in November ; $3 fur a test package was their first investment. 

F. K. Raymond, morristown, Belmont County, Vhio, is clearing $2,000 a month In handling and sell- 
ing Ozone ; $2 for a test package was his first investment. 

D. F. Wevuber, Charlotte, Eatun County, Mich., has cleared $1,000 a month since August ; $2 for a test 
package was his first investment. 

J. B. Gaylord, 80 LaSalle street, Chicago, is preserving eggs, fruit, etc., for the commission men of 
Chicago, charging |}<c. per dozen tor eggs and other articles in proportion. He is preserving 5.000 eggs 
per day, and on his business is making $3,000 per month clear ; $2 for atest package was his first in- 
vestment. 

Tne Cincinnati Feed Co., 498 West Seventh Street, is making $5,000 a month in handling brewers’ 
malt, preserving and shipping it as fee to all parts of the country. Malt unpreserved sours in 24 hours; 
preserved by Uzone, it keeps perfectly sweet for months. 

- These are instances which we have asked the privilege of publishing. There are scoresof others. 
Write to any of the above parties and get the evidence direct. 

Now, to prove the absolute truth of everything we have said in this paper, we propose to place in 
your hands the means of proving for yourself that we have not claimed half enough. 
To any person who doubts any of these stutements, and who is interested sufficiently to make the trip, 
we will pay all traveling and hotel expenses for a visit to this city, if we fail to prove any statement 
that we huve made. 


HOW TO SECURE A FORTUNE with OZONE. 


A test package of Ozone, containing a sufficient quantity to preserve one thousand dozeh eggs, or 
“other articles in proportion, will be sent to any applicant on receipt of $2. This package will enable 
the applicant to pursue any line of tests and experiments he desires, and thus satisfy himself as to the 
extraordinary merits of Uzone as a Preservative. After having thus satistied himself, an: had time to 
luok the field over to determine what he wishes to doin the future—whether to sei! the article to others 
or to confine it to his own use. or any other line of poner which is best suited to him and to his tuwn- 
ship or county—we will enter into an urrangement with him that will make a fortune fr him and give 
us good prutits. We will give exclusive township or county privijeges to the first responsible applicant 
who orders a test puckage and desires to control the business in this locality. The man who secures 
contest ae Ozone for any special territory, will enjoy a monvupoly which will surely 
enrich him. 

Don’t let a day pass until you have ordered a Test Package, and if you desire to secure an exclusive 
privilege, we ussure you that delay may deprive you of it, f.rthe applications come in to us by scores 
every mail—many by telegraph. “ Fi st come first served,” is our rule. 

If you do not care t send money in advance for the test package, we will send it C. O. D., but this will 
put you to the expense of charges for return of money. Our correspondence is very large ; we have al! 
we can do to attend tw the shipping of orders and giving attertion to vur working agents. Therefore, 
we cannot give any attention tw letters which do not order Gzone. If you think of any articie that you 
are doutful about Ozone preserving, remember we guarantee that it will preserve it, no matter 
what It is. 

REFERENCES..-We desire to call your attention to a class or references which no enterprise or 
firm based on anything but the soundest business and highest commercial merit coutd secure. 

We refer, vy permission, as to our integrity and to the vaiue of the Prentiss Preservative, to the 
following gentlemen : Edward C. Boyce, Member Buard of Public Works; KB. O. Eshelby, City Comp- 
troller ; Amos Swith, Jr., Collector Internal Kevenue ; Wulsin and Worthington, Attorneys ; Martin 
H. Harrell and B. F. Hopkins, County Commissioners ; W. H. Cappelier, County Auditor, al) of Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton County, Ohio. ‘These gentile are each familiar with the merits of uur Preservative, and 
know from actual! observation that we have witho..t question 


The Most Valuable Article in the World! 


The $2 you invest in a test package will surely lead you to secure a township or county, and then your 
way is absolutely clear to make from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Give your full address in every letter; and send your letter to 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC Co. (Limited), 


Southeast Cor. Ninth and Race Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE os 7 7 | 


MARYLAND FARMER, 


A Monthly Magazine de. oted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agri- 
cultural Journal in Maryland, and for ten years 
the only one. Terms, $1.00 per year in advance. 
Published by EZRA WHITMAN, 141 West Pratt St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

@ The Maryland Farmer bas a larger cir- 
culation, and wil! be read by more Farmers, Plan- 
ters, erchants, Mechanics, and others interested 
in Agricu ture, than any other paper which circu- 
lates in the Middle or Southern States, and there- 
fore is the best medium for advertisers who desire 
to extend their -ales in this territory. 46w4tx 


AGENT! ‘WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 


47w3m 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free.addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warran 
best and cheapest. indi 














ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservution ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel en vings,125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 








send now. Address 
* Medica! institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st, Boston. 22wiy 


R SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 











Book. Selis at Sight, Doub e your money 
Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 


improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
sé6milyp 


s9wiy U.C, AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 





The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APLARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—= 30: 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual o 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is u masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

oa $0 {c= 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


1 think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

1 have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual posse. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bolts, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best infurmation on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘lo all taking an intere-t in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Kuropeor America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc me. and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most cowplete 
manual for the mstruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. lt gives a full expinna- 
tion regarding the cure and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.— American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their bundling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
puints of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of bigh and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template — into the business orare already 
keeping.bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad resses himseif to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.— n Fi 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen ines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, 
‘our “or 
Eight, * 
Thirteen - 
‘Twenty-six oe 
Fifty-two - 
Special Notices, 0 cents per line. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate fur 
the time the advertisement és inserted. 

Transient Advertisements puyable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable :exniers. Cases of real impusition will be 
expused. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Il. 
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each insertion, 2@Qc. per line. 
more“ pes 18 - 
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Editorial Items............ Cocvesceees ++ »-369, 
Demand for Pure Extracted Honey. wa 
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OCK Y MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT—TtTry 
it. ‘Ten 3-cent Stumps will insure a package by 
return muil. 
47 wt D. &. GRIMES, box 2081, Denver, Col. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Cav- 
eats, Trade Marks. Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, FKnuland, France, Germany. 
etc. We have had thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence. Putents obtained through usare noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMEKICAN. ‘This large and splen- 











the Progress of Science, is very interesting. and 
a year. Weclub with all principal papers 
47wot 
and pints have none, 
Jowing ure the prices: 
Per Doz. P.r 100 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


has un enormous circulation. Address MUNN & 
Devuted entirely to the best interests of 
and magazines inthe United States an 
Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
Galion, holding 10 Ibs, of honey.... $1.00.... $12.00 
5 = oe coos JF 
w72 West Madisun street, Chicago, Ll. 
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In size, 
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AND 


WORKSHOP 


is 16 pages,4 columns 
to the paxe, I3inch 8 
long. It is beuuti- 
ully printed and 
bound, und by pre- 
serving « year's edi 
tion, you will havea 
complete and valu - 
ble histery of th 
Farms, Herds and 
orkshops of the 
Weat. It also con- 
“[tuins the best aod 
liveliest of storiesfor 
vldand young. Hus 
‘a Children’s Depurt 
ment, full Produce 
mum Murket Kepoi ts, etc. 


Sample Paper sent FREE. Agents wanted. 
t@ CIRCULATION, 40,000. 


The Farm and Workshop Association 


46w3tx PLoORIA, ILL. 


now published in the 
United Stutes, can 
be had from new un- 
til Jan. 


fo e Jan. ist. 1&82; 
after tout date i 
w $1 per yea 
in advance, us that} 
is its regular sub 
scription price. 








al Mi iv 4 
DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Reco: ding Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of aplarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood cn bs, und 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
:ddress it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

“owly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


ATTENTION, 
Farmers! 


Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


Ohio Farmer. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Jour- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Wit! frequent 20-Column Supplements. 


Acknowledged authority on all agricultural topics, 
and lends the van of American Agricultu:al Jour- 
nalism. Has the largest and ablest corps of regu- 
lur Contributors ever employed on an agricultural 
puper, under un able and experienced Kditurin! 
Munayement, who spare no expense or jator to 
udd everything possible to its value. It is a paper 
that i. closely reud and highly prized by every 
member of the family, 


Subscription Term« for 1882, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, 52 Issues............$1.50 


Making it The Cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country. 


Liberal Premiums -S Commissions to Club 
ge 





A Very Fine Steel Engraving of President 
Garfield is offered with the O.io Farmer. 
Specimen copies sent free. Address 

THE OHIO FARMER, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, LIL. 

Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; ‘Tested Italian 
Queens, $2; Cypriun Queens, $2.00 : 
: ‘Tested Cyprian Queens, #4; | frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, #5; Colony of Ltul- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
Uc. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation. 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 

nd for Circular. lwly 


46w4tx 





35c. per Ib. 





CV., Patent Solicitors, Publishers of SCIENTIFIC 
the farm and house- hold; 20 Pages with 
Canada. Send for clubbing circular, premium list 
These Pali'lshav a full cover, and are excellent 
one another as u nest, price +) cents. ‘These puils 
Mall Gallon,” 5 SW. 200 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


did illus rated weekly puper, #3.20 4 year, shows 
AMEKICAN, 37 Park Kow, New York. Hand book 
about Patent sent iree. 47wit 
a handsome cover, trimmed kind stitch- 
ed in buwk form. All for ONLY 50 CENTS 
and specimen copies, Free. AGENTS WANIED. 
Address, The AGRICULTURISTI, Rochester, N.Y. 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gullon patis «ave # bail or handle, the quart- 
are very u eful tor wany other purposes, after : e- 
ing emptied of the honey by consawers. ‘The ful- 
ert, 4 = - coo BBD. 000 
Bien i i Bi = cece oe BDonee 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
= high side-walis,4 Ww 16 square feet tu 
af ere; the pound. Circulur and sumpies free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
le Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brovk, Munt. Co., N. ¥. 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpussed. The 
only nvention te make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warrunted to give satisfactiun. 
Send fur Catulugue and Semel 

awiy D. &. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 





ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 
ine. long und I! ine. deep. All Nuciel, frames 1144 
ine. long and 1054 inc. deep. single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of tive, each $4 ; in k.ts of ten or more, 
each $8: single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 
frame do., #4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-fra:e Nucleus, 
Tested Italinn Queen, $5.00, No Dollar Queens 
handled. Willzuurantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) ot every order from my yurds. 
ping facilities. six times daily to all points. 

2 yeurs’ a in the propagation and hand 
ling of ttalian bees, Ll think I cun suit the must 
fastidious. 

‘To secu e prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewawo, luonia Co., Mich. 


ATRACTED HONEY 


I will buy a few tons of Extracted 
Iloney at the ruling market prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the vest interests of honey producers ; deak rs 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens und Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one 5 eur fur only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDEKSON, 
zawtf Culumbus, Kansas. 


25wtf 














’ Al ‘ A] 7 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

A weekly paper devoted to Agriculture, 
Live Steck, Horticuiture, Apicaitare, 
and kindred subjects. The Farmers’ Home 
Journal represents the large class of fine stock 
breeders in the Ohio Valley, and the great tobacco 
sections of Kentucky, ndiana and Tennessee ; 
also, is the Orgun of the Kentucky Horticultural 
Society and of the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Aasociation. It is an old-established farm anc tire- 
side pyper, and popular among its subscribers. 
Terms of subscription, #1.50 per year. Send fu: 
sample copy. Address, Farmers’ Home Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky. 45w4tx 


The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


NI 
Bincham & Hether ngton 
HONEY KNIFE, 


fend a card for testim: nials, or 
palf-dozen rates. to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA,. MICH. 











Ginger, 
drake, rs nd 
many of the best medi- 
cincs known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Dlood Purifier and the 
Bes‘ Uea!itha&aStrength 

Rostorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseacss 
ofthe £tomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
&isentirely different from 
Litters, Ginger Essences 
and other 


Balsam. 


Cleanest, and 


Hair 

The Best, é 
Most Economical Hair Dress- yl P — as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the we 


youthful color to gray hair, Co., Chemists, N. ¥. 
__50c. and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size, 


ALL ABOUT KANOAS. 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL is an EIGHT- 
PAGE, 42 COLUMN paper, published at Tone- 
ku. Kuneas, giving Fullana Reliable Stute News, 
Crop and Weather Keports from every County. 
$1.00 per yeur. Sample Cupy Free. 44wetx 














C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


&@” Send for Sample and Circular. 
1gmtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Mudison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Munual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written. elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book isa mastery production, ano one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; puper cover, @1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Root— 
The atthor treats the subject of Lee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its renders realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—%1.50, 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
-This embraces “everything pertaining to the cure 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 81.25; paper, 1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.— This edition is revised und brought down to 
the present time. Cloth. 1.003; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientitic work. Price, 2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cluth, $1.00 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thumus G. Newman.— 
‘Thir embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apmry — Honey Plants — Queen Keuring— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
ltalianizing — lntruducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Hundling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Ltis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;- presents the tundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by ‘Thomas 
G. Newman.— This = discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, suurces, and preparation cf Huney fur the 
Mariet; Honey as fuca, «ivine recipes for making 
Honey Cukes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
itis intended for Consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English und German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essuys on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Assuciation. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wus awarded to Prot Cook's Essay, which is here 
xiven in full. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pumphiet, by 
Ch. & ©. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 1Sc. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the munagement of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eut and should 
noteut. ‘This book should be in every fumily, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
udulterations offered us fuod. 200 puzes 5c. 

Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseuser in « plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchundise and interest. 
tt is really « lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, 1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Chelera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
ite cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over |o0ojeo Ludus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Proces:e-, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vust 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mine s, Metullurgists, Assuyers, 
P umbers, Gus and steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders.Manufacturers and Mechanics, 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
louols, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, etc. Arrangement 
und Speed of heels, Pulleys, Drums, Beits, 
Saws. Boring. Turning, Planing, and Dritling 
‘Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ten, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Kolting Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gina, Presses,etc. Strength ot ‘Teeth, shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Geuring. Screw Cut- 
ting. Finishing Engine Building, Repuring and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe «and Boi > 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ve 
tilation, Gas und Water Works, ilydraulics M 
Dame, Horse Power of Streums, etc. Un Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Munufacture. Pros- 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amulgamuting. etc. 461 
TABLES with 500.000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 300 
items for Printers, Publisvers, and Writers for 
the Pras. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. $*) Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Vurnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelvrs. 400 du. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegruphy, Photography, Bouok-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat. Fuel Values, Specitic Gravities, Freimhts 
by rail and water—x« Car Load, Stownge in Ships, 
Power of Steam. Water, Wind. Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. ooo items for House eepers, Furmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stoc, Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalis, Ru- 
ral KE onomy, Food Values, Care of Stock. Reme- 
dies for du., to increase Crops, Pest Puisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LAiGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Rendy Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Bourd, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
To nage Tabies. Land. Grain. Hay. and Cattle 
Meusurement. . Plouzhing, Planting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Grunuries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterna, Boilers. Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms. all kinds, Special 
Lave of 4 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sule of Kea! Es- 
tate, Rights of Murried Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains 1,916 pases, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worih its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. , postage paid, $2.50. 





